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it is true, been rilled with patriotism, and not without justifica-
tion. Throughout the whole period from the fall of Napoleon to
the Great War, Germany retained its supremacy in science and
in almost all forms of learning. Not only in science, but in many
other respects also, Germany's outlook in 1815 was more akin to
that of the next hundred years than was that of any other
country. As Treitschke says:
For the first time since the days of Martin Luther, the ideas of
Germany once more made the round of the world, and now
found a more willing acceptance than of old had the ideas of
the Reformation. Germany alone had already got completely
beyond the view of the world-order characteristic of the
eighteenth century. The sensualism of the days of enlightenment
had been replaced by an idealist philosophy, the dominion of
reason by a profound religious sentiment; cosmopolitanism by a
delight in national peculiarity; natural rights by a recognition of
the living growth of the nations; the rules of correct art by free
poesy, bubbling up as by natural energy from the depths of the
soul; the preponderance of the exact sciences by the new
historico-aesthetic culture. By the work of three generations,
those of the classical and of the romanticist poets, this world of
new ideas had slowly attained to maturity, whereas among the
neighbour nations it had hitherto secured no more than isolated
disciples, and only now at length made its way victoriously
through all the lands.
At the same period, as Treitschke also points out, the Inquisi-
tion and the Index were re-introduced by the Pope, and Bible
societies were declared to be the work of the devil, while in
Southern France at the Restoration *the Catholic mob stormed
the houses of the Protestants and murdered the heretics to the
cry of "Let us make black puddings of Calvin's blood!'"
The statesmen assembled at the Congress of Vienna, while
personally enlightened and civilized, did nothing to discourage
such black reaction, but were terrified by the new ideas in Ger-
many. Metternich, in particular, set himself to prolong the
eighteenth century in Germany, and succeeded in suppressing
all overt liberalism until 1848.
The Congress of Vienna was eighteenth-century in tone, and
Gennan democratic nationalism, where it intruded, seemed to
belong to a later age. Another question that was discussed at